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ABSTPACT • 

A preventive proaram in the area of identity 
formation, offered in the form of tvo-credit academic courses, is 
presented. A theoretical framevork, based on the work of Marcia and 
"his collaborators, delineates four iden^.ity "statuses" based on 
whether the individual ha? considered various alternatives and then 
made ' a commitment to a particular alt er nat ive (in substantive areas 
'such as religion," politics, ?<nd occupational- choice. A wide variety 
|of formats used to facili+ate s+udents' self- ex plorat iQn includes 
'role'- playing, data gatherinq from •♦■he family of origih, interpersonal 
feedback, gues* speakers, open-ended qroup discussj.cn, the keeping of 
diaries, and the writing of personal book reports. The role of the 
instructor is non -tr?.ditioral in a' v?\riety of ways. The long-range 
plan for 'the program involves ^ra^ning participants in group 
facilitation so that thev can subsequently lead identity formation 
groups comprised of fellow students,, The difficulties involved in 
evaluating programs of thi«5 so-^t are noted, (Author) 
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The area of adul.t developmen-t has .begun to receive considerable 
attention in bot-h the professional and lay literature. Erik 
Eriksorv (1950^, 196'8^) Is universally acknowledged to be the 
pioneer in this area, but for ^many years he'stood alone in his; 
portrayal of the entire lif|/cycle as an unfolding series of 
developmental stages. Lately, however, a number of authors have " 
sought to extend firikson's work, by more fully des*cribing the 
various stages which characterize the 'human 1 i fe cycle (Shee)iy, 
1 9743y Levinson, 197.8^; Gould, 1 978.^>. - 

The consensually he\d'view among thos« who have written about 
a'dult development i.s that the crucial developmental task. for late 
adolescents is the formation of a sense of identity. What is most 
important in this process is tha t J ndi v-i dual s separate and individu- 
ate from their family of origin so that .the identity adopted is as 
independently arrived at as possible. Though one can never be 
totally indel^endent of familial influence, there are clearly mean- 
ingful differences in the decree to which i ndi vi dual s. manage to 
move in this direction. ^Thus the task. is to separate as much as 
possible from the identity defined by the powerful influences in 
one's early life, al mos t -al way s parents or parent-surrogates, in. 
order to 'be alMe to» make as free a choice as possible about the 
different pimensions of one'^s "identity". 

Building on this ba^ic conceptual framework, James Marcia 
and h'is graduate students and oth-er collaborators (1 966°, 1 967 , 
1970^, 1976^) have operational i zed the construct of identity and 
have produced the bulk of the empirical work in this area. ,Marcia< 
breajcs- down the construct of "identify" into^.two component parts'^. ' 
occu'p^ition and^ideology. The area of ideology is further broken , 



down into the sub-area^ of religion and poli'^tlcs. ' . 

Ma\;cia^ (1 966^) "asserts, and demonstrates empirically, that ^ 
individuals can be categorjzed as falling into one of fp'ur identity 
statuses.. Though he talks primarily about oyeral 1 identi ty status. 
. hi» data, make it evident that the's.ame individual can fall into , 
different identity statuses in the different sub-categories that 
constitute the overall construct.- .The program to be described is 
based 0^1^ 'the notioii^that individuals fall into one of four ide|itity 
statuses in each content area. . 'I 

Jhi defin^stions of the four statuses are based on the following 

-A ^ ■ . ■ 

. two te rms : ^ ■ • 

'".Crisis" - a serious consideration of alternatives (thus 
defined quite differe.ntl^y from what is typically under- 
stood by the word "crisis") 
"Commitment" '- relatively firm choice of a particular. 
alt«rnativ\e 

On the basis, of these definitions, the four identity statuses are 
def in.ed as fol lows : . , 

Ach'ieved - past crisis and current commitment * V • 
Moratorium - current crisis (which may ^or may not result 
in commitment) ' . . , f 

■ ' » • ' '■ 

Foreclosed - current commitment without, preceding crisis 

■ Diffused - past crisis and no cur ren t commi tmen t o r// no pas t 

0 - ■ ■ / • 

crisis and no current commitment / 

» ■ . // 

In formulating the goals of the program to be described, it ^ 
/was understood from the outset that these would va ry ; dependi n g on 
tha status in which the. i ndi vi-dUal, began in the -parti c.ular content 
area in question. Jhe goal^ for each i-dentity status were 



.... , . . 

conceptualized as follows: ^ . \ 

Achieved -. strengthening and so.l i di f i cati on 
Moratorium - movement toward resol utt"oii-^f crisis in. • 

•direction 9f commitment 
Foreclosed - re-opening of question of ♦commi tmen t and 
encouragement of serious conj^i deration of alternatives 
(with no preference as to whether the eventual recom- 
m^itment was th<e same as, or different from, the original 
commitment) 

Diffused - movement into crisis and toward commitment 
The program has been offered for two cons'ecutive academic 
years. A total of 15 students enrolled the first year. The program 
wase^conce i ved from the Sutset as an experient.1 al seminar in which 
students would be encouraged to explore theirown process of identity 
formation as it was unfolding in their current lives. In addition 
to. the three substantive areas which were suggested by Marcia's 
work (occupational choice, religious beliefs and political beliefs), 
it was decided to add three other content areas for exploration: 

1) Sex p^le . 

2) Personal characteristics - e.g., decisiveness, dependency 

3) Interpersonal valuing - how important interpersonal * 
" relationships were to the individual as compared with 

other patential source's of gratification in theiiT lives r 
All three of these areas were added because of their face-valid 

relevance for a college-age population. 

A wide variety of formats was used to facilitate the students' 
dxpl orati on .of these s^i x content areas. 'Though^the form'at differed. 
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sdmfttimes substantially, from week to week, the goal always 
remained tl^e samef to help the Students think and talk about 
themselves and how they had becomg^hat they wer6, as wel'l as to 
consider how they wanted to develop in the future and what they 
might dp to bring about their desired ends. ' Thus the focus was 
on sel f -awareness , but i n addi ti on ,the re was an attempt to expand 
students' definitions of what they saw as possible for themselves. 
In this respect the group context was ideal, since students' sharing 
with €^ach other Keir different histories, as well as wishes for 
the future, served todielp them explore their own assumptions, 
as well as to see more clearly the wide variety of options tha;t 
were available to them. , 
'The following were tjjie kinds of activities engaged in during' 
the weekly group meetings: ' • 

1) Role-playing - Role-playing situations were aimed at 
stimulating exploration of issues which were salient for the 
students". .For instance, one role-play involved a female student 
bringtng home- to her parents and siblings the man she had becom% 
seriously involved with;, who was of another religion. Another 
situation involved a family dealing with a son, who had just been 
rejected, by the last medical school that. was still considering 

his application. S tude nt 'vol un tee rs we re given a'brief description 
of the situat-ion and mpntal ^set of the characters .they were playing 
and, after pi ayi ng, the . rol es out, the entire group discussed how 
it might be for them if the situation arose in their families. 

2) 'Data gathering from family of origin - Students werre 
instructed' tp learn from their parents things that, many people 
never bother to learn. An example of t,his^as the as.signment to 



inquire aboyt' the role that interpersonal .relationships played 

• 4 

in the early years df their same-sex parent's Ijfe. The purpose 
was to hel'p stuclents achieve some appreciation of how they might 
have been influenced in the ch'oices they had made li^ the experien^ces 
of their parents. These assignments were indicative of an important 
theme which pervaded the course: namely, that in order to separate 
one must confront just how much one has been, and continues to be, 
influenced by experiences in ^he family of origin. The. extent of 
such influence is something many students, and sometimes mental 
health professionals, are resistant to acknowl edging (Babineau, 

I975IO). 

3) .Interpersonal feedback - After some-period of time , 
elapsed, time was set aside periodically for students to share 
their impressions of each other. « -At times the group was broken 
down into sub-groups of four, and- students were asked to write 
down descriptive phrases about themselves and each of the other 
members of their sub.-group, and then to di s tr i bute. what thdy had 
written to the person in question.' -At other times s tuden ts • were J 
given a dichotomy such as "warm and nourishing" vs. "cold' and 
ungiving," or " powerful ness , authority a*nd leaflership" vs. "power- 
lessness'and foil owershi p , " and asked to place themselves in a 
lineup'^ with the other students on the basi^ of how they had con- 
ducted them'seXves during the weekly class meetings. After the - 
initial lineg^ w^s complete , v students were permitted to move any 
other stu-dents, or themselves, to the place in the lineup which 
they be-lieved more accurately reflected where the i ndi vi dual ( s ) 
in qUyestion belonged. After everyone had made the alterations 
they wanted to make, time was set aside to debrief about peoples' 

- • \ . . ^ : ■ • ■ 
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reactions to the. ^feedback*. recei ved . 

4). Guests - Occasionally outside guests were invited to 
l.come to the seminar and share the evolution they, had experienced 
in a* particular content area.. Guests were chosen on the basis of 
how interesting and relevant their developmental, histories were, 
as well as on their wi 11 i ngnes s to talk openly about themselves. 
It was hoped that exposure to such individuals would exparid 
studerHs' awareness of the. wide variety of courses of development 

; • ^ ■ ) , ■ 

that were possible in sach content area. 

' 5) Group discussion - The greatest amount of class time was 
spent in open-ended class discussion. Topics were chosen for 
their'face-valid relevance to the identnty struggles in which the , 
'students were currerytly engaged. Topics discussed included sexual 
performance, what people believed about the existence of a 
• Supreme Being, and the importance of money and status m peoples^ 
thinking about occupational choice. 

In addition to these kinds of acuities during ttie (regularly 
scheduled class times, there were two othef" activities that were 
important aspects of the .course: ^ 

n Diaries Students were required to keep diaries. .They 
we're instructed to write down any and al\. though ts , feelings, or 
experiences that seemed related to the process of identity form'aKion^ 
they were experiencing. Occasionally these-diaries were collected 
and read by the instrlictor, partly to check that stud.^ts wisife 
keeping them consci en tii)usly and partly so that non-e val uati ^)e 
comments about what was written could be made. 

2) Papers - Students were also requested .to periDdically 
write short reviews of books 'rel evant to the different areas fdcu'sed 
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on during seminar time, A varji eti'" of books were suggested in each 
of the content areas exploredy Student's were specifically in- 
structed that book reviews were not tp be. of the tradit\pnal sort, 
but rather were td primarily/focus on the personal thoughts and 
feelings about self that were touched off while reading the book 
being reviewed. , . \ . . 

- • • 

The role 'of the instructor in this kind bf academi c "of f efi ng 
is quite different from the traditional instructor's role.. For 
on« thing , every pos-sibl^e attempt is n>^de to minimize the evalu- 
atrve dimensaan— af~tb^e--roljeL^^T^^ themselves have been 

graded on a Pass-Fail b'a^is, with the bnly/cri teria' for passing 
being regular attendance, somi* degree of cla^ss participation, 
keeping the diary ,' and turning in the book reviews. Grades have 
,'not beeffh given for any of the material turned' i n , though a g rea t 
'deal of descriptive feedback is given on all written work. 

♦ 

Occasionally a student turns in a very poor book review,; in these 
^instances students are required to rewrite the»revrew. Though no. 
procedures can eliminate the evalucjti've dimension of the relation- 
ship between an ^instructor and a g.roup of students, the structure, 
employed is aimed at minimizing, thi s' di mens ion of the relationship 
The second major departure ih the -i ns true tor role is the high 
degree of self-disclosure required. Because college professors 
have progressed through much more of the life^cydle than their 

r ■ • ' . ■ 

students,' and have managed to do so^vwi th at least som'e manifest , 
success, they are powerful role models for students; thus, .an 
i.ns tructor' s wi 1 1 i ngnes s to sel f -di scl ose can do a .great deal to. 
facilitate group participation. An instructor's (descriptions of 



personal struggles ,, both past and .present* can operate to give • 
students permissibn to acknowledge to themselves and dTthers. that 
they^are struggling too. Such sel f-di sc*l osure by an instructor 
can be crucial in bringi ng about th6 kind of di sciissi on that i.s 
necess,ary for such a course to have meaningful impact. 

"Gra'nd Design " • ' ' • . ^ 

The Jong-range ^lan, or "grand design", fo.r this program 
encompas*ses two different stages, only the first of which has been 
addressed thus far. The fi/st goal is to be able to demonstrate 
that- parti ci pating s tudents ' i den ti ty forma tions can be influenced-. 

in desirable ^ys by experiential coursers such as the one ^hat has 
"■■ ■ # • 

been described. The second goal is to' build into the prog-ram some 

training in group facili tatiron and 1 eade rshi p ,- so that participants 

can, -at its concl usi on , . work with groups of fellow students to help 

.facilitate their identity formations. 

A beginning effort .in, this direction was made during the 

s-econd semester of the first year of the program. The students, 

who had spent the first semester exploring the si^ content areas 

already described, were given six weeks of ^roup leadership train- 

ing and then conducted discussion groups for the next six weeks 

(wi th weekly group supervisory sessions) w'i t'h students enrolled in 

another psychology course, 'this gav€ them one viee'k to cover each 

of the six content areas. It became cle'hr very qjjickly that the^ 

time available was not adequate to delve into these Content areas, 

and that six weeks was not a sufficient amount of time 'to train . 

undergraduates to be effective group leaders.. Thus far no further 

« ... 

efforts have been made to pursue this second goal. 



Evaluation and Second Year's Program ^ 

' ' ' I 

•.: Pre-post evaluation of the first sememe r of the program did 
not yi^^ld definitive evidence of the course's efficacy. There 
are a number of possi bl e expi anati ons for this, the two foremost 
being that th ree . mon ths i s much too short a period of time for ' 
people, to change significantly in the areas bei'ng investigated, 
and that the numbeV of experimental and control subjects was quite 
small. It IS clear that future research will h'ave -to employ a. 
longitudinal approach in wj^ich subjects are tested at a number 
0^ different points in time, some of them years after tfie course 
has concludeji, in order to be able to assess4hether the course ' 
- impiacts participants' development. 

On the basis of the lack of positive finding^, the fir^t year, 
two. basie. changes were adopted ft>^:/ the second year of the program. 
First, the number of areas explored was reduced from six ,to three. 
The areas that were retained lor exploration were those^which 
•seemed to command the greatest group cathexis during the first 
year: namely, occupati,onal choice, religion, and sex role'. Second, 
instead of devoting only one semester to tfie exploration of these 
areas, it was ^cided to devote the full academi cy'ear to thfem. 
The kind o^ longitudinal research design which is necessary, to 
demonstrate the program's efficacy has not y(^ been feasible, but.*- 
Wi 11 hopeful ly employed in future years. 
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Future Plyns . / - . 

One hope for the future 'is to demonstrate empirically that 
the experiential program has a salutary effect on participants' 
growth and development. In addition, it is hoped that the second 
prong of the "grand design" can eventually be resurrected. There 
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ay*e sub&tanj^fal di fflcul ties, assofii^lated v^'ith this goal , ' i ncl udi ng 
devising wayS/ to i-ntegr\ajte .group Je'adeVsFrip into t/^e 

identity formiitron work, as tfjell as fi,nding^>)^ays, to aet groups of 
Students willing to work/^^fgr sufficient periods qf time- with non- 
professional group leader^'. However, if these di ffi cul ties' can • 
be surmounted, the package has the potential fjor- being a substantial 

. '■ Is 

preventive mental health program. The first part o^|f tb6 program : 
alone may very w^l 1 be worthwhile^ but it is not parti cyviapiy' 
efficient in terms of professional, time inves^ted. If them's tuden t,s 
who' work di rectly wi th the professor who conducts . the course can c . 
be prepared to, in turn, work effectively with others (wi th' ongoing 
su'per vi si on ) , • then the^program could affect subs tan ti aT numbers 
of s tudents and cons ti tu te a significant prevention program t>iat 
.can be an ilhportant part of the college mental heal th .worker ' s 
a^rmamen tari um. • 
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